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"In the Beginning When God Created" 


Many Christians likely assume that there is just one creation story in the opening chapters of the biblical 
book of Genesis. However, as scholars have discerned, there actually are two stories there from different time 
periods in ancient Israel. When the biblical book of Genesis was subsequently compiled, those two stories 
were simply placed beside each other and preserved in that way. 


In this document I will look at and compare significant aspects of those two stories. Pll focus on the first 
creation story in its entirety, from Genesis 1:1 - 2:4a. I'll also consider the first part of the second creation 
story, from Genesis 2:4b - 2:25. But, before I do that, I’d like to make the following comments regarding 
science and religion. 


As you know, there is quite a controversy in our society today as to what should be taught in our public 
schools concerning the origin of our universe. 


Most often the battle lines are drawn with scientists on one side, and religious people on the other. 
Scientists rise-up in defense of their Theory of Evolution. On the other side, some Christians rise-up in 
defense of their Holy Bible. Salvoes of sharp denunciations are exchanged from both sides. And like the 
Scopes "monkey" trial of the 1920's, the end result is usually a great deal more heat than real light shed on the 
issue. 


Who has a corner on the real truth of our world's origin? Is it those who teach Evolution or those who 
preach what has come to be called Creationism? 


Who has a corner on the truth? Let me tell you what I think. I think they're both right--and in another 
sense, they're both wrong. At this point you're probably shaking your head in confusion. Frankly, I don't 
blame you. For in my view, it is mostly a false contradiction (or antinomy) which is being fought over in our 
society today. 


For science and religion do not have to be in conflict on this issue. They choose to be, however, when 
either discipline rashly oversteps its own authority into the domain of the other. 


Let me start with science. To speak in general terms, the domain of science is our natural and material 
world. Science deals with phenomena which are open to public observation and which can be measured, 
tested, and verified through experiments which yield repeatable results. In accord with its method, modern 
science explains events through either natural or human causes. 


As distinguished from these, science is barred from assigning any supernatural causes to events, for such 
supernatural causes are not open to scientific testing and verification. In fact, as science defines itself, it is 
completely beyond the realm of proper scientific inquiry for science to even raise the question of supernatural 
causes. 


We Christians can, I think, accept the fact that science has no room for the supernatural, no room for 
God. We can accept this, just as readily as we accept the fact that jack-hammers and saws are not made to 


paint fine works of art with. 


Science has its proper domain and we can be deeply thankful for that domain--especially in our modern 


age of great technological advances which have enhanced the quality of our daily lives markedly. No, the 
problem isn't science itself. The problem comes when people today mistakenly assume that scientific truth is 
the only truth there is. 


We need jack-hammers and saws to build our museums and art galleries. But if we then stock those 
buildings with only the paintings that jack-hammers and saws can make, then we are much the poorer, having 
lost the real essence of what fine art is all about. 


(Considering some of the atrocities that pass for fine art today, perhaps I should have found some other 
way to illustrate my point. But nonetheless, I think you can see what I mean.) 


Science sees the world through a special set of glasses, which are essential when one is doing science. 
However, that is not the only way in which the world can and should be viewed. 


I once saw a TV news report on an oceanarium whose scientists were seeking to preserve the lives of 
several harbor seals that had ingested crude oil from a terrible oil spill off Alaska. 


By the time of this interview, only one seal remained alive--the likelihood of its survival still being in 
question. The interviewer asked this scientist if he and his crew of researchers were attached to this seal, and 
if they had given it a name. 


As the scientist said in complete seriousness--yes, they were attached, but no they had not given the seal 
a name for fear it would "jinx" his survival. 


For fear it would "jinx" his survival? That's hardly a scientific statement and hardly the kind of thing 
one would expect a scientist to say. But that statement, in that circumstance, seems to illustrate this point 
about us humans: In the midst of living life as it really is--and not just in some anti-septic laboratory--we 
humans really need something more than just scientific truth to live by. 


We need, and are drawn to, a sense of the supernatural--that dimension which both transcends and 
touches our earthly lives. This scientist's statement is far from a glowing faith affirmation. In fact, I think it 
even borders on a kind of religious superstition. 


But despite its serious theological shortcomings, the statement does, at the very least, show some 
awareness that there is a transcendent dimension--a higher power, if you will--beyond just the sensible, 
material realm of scientific inquiry. 


Let me now turn to religion, the other disputant in this battle over who has a corner on the truth. To 
speak in general terms, the domain of religion is the relationship between God and God’s created world and 
people. This relationship may manifest itself in material effects--as in the healing of our bodies--but primarily 
the relationship is spiritual and invisible in nature. 


Religious truth has a highly subjective component, for ultimately it depends not on objective scientific 
proofs, but on personal leaps of faith into that transcendent dimension I mentioned earlier. 


Contrary to what some might think, religion is not an enemy of science itself, when science responsibly 
operates within its own domain. In fact religion really needs the help and guidance which reason and 
scientific inquiry can offer, especially so that religion does not fall back into superstitious ignorance. 


Religious people often talk about "blind faith." But let me tell you, there's quite a difference between a 
blind faith that springs from ignorance and one that springs from an enlightened understanding of the 
world and its natural processes. As an extreme example of the former, some Christians are so misguided as to 
believe that their faith will protect them even if they handle deadly snakes and drink strychnine poison. 


Religion needs the insights into our world which science has to offer. After all, who's to say that God 
didn't create the human capacity for reason, as well as the human capacity for faith? 


But when all is said and done, after the Bible is read from cover to cover and after all the pertinent 
historical, archaeological and theological studies are consulted, religious faith still depends, ultimately, not on 
any absolute proof, but rather on a uniquely personal decision whether one will or will not choose to believe, 
to make a "leap of faith," to enter into relationship with the Supreme Being. 





Two persons doing exactly the same scientific experiment will end up with the same results. However, 
two persons experiencing the same life event, can come away from that event with two totally different 
perspectives--religious or not. 


For example, you will recall the escape of the Hebrew people from their Egyptian bondage--when the 
waters were parted and the pursuing Egyptian chariots were unexpectedly swamped. The ancient Hebrews 
were convinced that this great deliverance came from God. In fact, they built their entire religion around the 
spiritual significance they felt they perceived in this event. 


Yet, in sharp contrast, the Egyptians didn't even bother to record this event in their histories. The same 
event, but two totally different perspectives on it. 


As I'm sure you can see, there is a considerable difference between the respective domains of science and 
religion. Science operates as a public method for discovering the underlying patterns and processes of our 
natural, material world. Whereas religion functions as a very personal commitment and belief in a 
transcendent spiritual dimension and being. 


Like science, faith sees the world through its own very special set of glasses. Thanks to the glasses of 
faith our lives are uplifted and inspired with special meaning, direction, and hope. 


But sometimes there is this problem. Like science, religion is often tempted to overstep its proper 
domain. Unwilling to take-off their faith glasses even for a moment, religious people sometimes assume quite 
mistakenly, that religious truth is the only kind of truth in our world. 


I once heard a man proclaim that "the Holy Bible is more scientific than science itself." As I recall, the 
man was trying to convince his audience that Joshua really did make the sun and the moon stand still for a 
whole day over Israel, that Elisha really did cause an iron axe-head to float on water; and that all the animals 
of our world really did "pop" into existence in a mere twenty four hour period. Why? Because the Bible said 
it was so. 


Now I, for one, believe that God can do anything. I believe in the possibility of real miracles. But even 
so, I still feel the need to sift through the varied biblical miracles attributed to God, with an eye to assessing 
the likelihood of their actual occurrence and the likelihood of their taking place in precisely the way the Bible 
indicates. 


All things are possible with God, but that does not also mean, that all things are necessarily probable 
with God. 


The man claimed that the Bible is more scientific than science itself. Such a claim is, I think, 
unfortunate. For it totally confuses the important distinction between scientific and spiritual truth. For the 
Bible is not a book of science. It is, first and foremost, a book of spiritual principles and faith. 


In fact, the Bible, and especially our Old Testament, were written a great many centuries before there 
even was such a thing as science. In those very early days people really believed that the sun revolved around 
the earth, that sickness came from demon possession, and that God had to open real windows in the dome of 
the heavens, so that rain could get through to fall on the earth. 


Here's the curious thing. Some Christians today will claim that the Bible is more scientific than science 
itself. But I wager you this. When illness strikes, many such persons will seek out the very best that medical 
science has to offer today: CAT scans, laser treatments, and highly sophisticated medicines. 


In sharp contrast, they will put no trust at all in any medical treatment which comes from the 8th century 
B.C. 


Actually, that's the way it should be. For the Bible is not a book of science--any more than it is a book of 
economics, engineering, or advanced sheep-herding. 


The Bible is a book of faith. Its domain is the spiritual dimension of life. The Bible invites one to enter 
into relationship with the Supreme Being. And that special relationship is just as relevant, vital, and true, 
whether one lives in the age of camels, the age of covered wagons, or the age of spaceships. Times and 
humanity's knowledge will inevitably change, but this special relationship does not. 


Earlier I noted that science, by its own definition, cannot properly even raise the question of supernatural 
causes. Concerning the origin of our world, it is the place of science to discover HOW (by what natural 
processes) our world came into being. That is the proper domain to which science must limit itself. 


By contrast, it is the place of religion, through the eyeglasses of faith, to tell us WHY, TO WHAT END, 
and BY WHOM our world came into being. That is the proper domain of religion, which need not be in 
conflict with science. 


To use a figure: In this quest for truth, science can help us to discover the Chef's recipe--what ingredients 
are used and how they all work together to create a finished product. Whereas religion helps us to know the 
Chef—the Chef’s mind, heart, and will concerning what the Chef has created. 


++t+++++4++ 


Now I turn to the biblical book of Genesis. Since at least the turn of this century, mainline Protestant 
scholars (and more recently, Roman Catholic scholars) have discerned not one, but two different accounts of 
the creation in Genesis. In that these two stories are placed back-to-back, many Christians may not be aware 
of that difference. 


The first account of the creation begins at the very first verse of Genesis chapter 1. It tells of the universe 
and earth being created in seven days. The second account actually begins at the middle of the 4th verse of 


the 2nd chapter (2:4b) with these words: "In the day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens..." 


Some may be surprised to learn that a Bible story could begin in the middle of a biblical chapter and 
verse--it seems so disorderly. But consider this. When it was first written, the Bible was not divided into 
chapters and verses. Those divisions came much, much later. 


In fact, the Bible was not divided into chapters until the 1200's A.D. And it wasn't until 1551 A.D. that it 
was further divided into the verses we use today. And I have to say, as this example shows, that not all the 
chapters and verses were divided well, in accordance with their actual content. 


How can one tell that these are really two different accounts? Before I go into more detail let me just 
point out a couple of differences which you can readily spot with your eye: 


1. Let your eye drift through the first story (Genesis 1:1-2:4a). You will notice that the name "God" is 
used throughout . . . By contrast, take a look at the opening sections of the second story (Genesis 2:4b-25). 
There you will notice that the deity is always referred to as the "LORD God." That's a constant difference 
between the two stories. 


2. Here's another difference. Take a look at Chapter 1, verse 27 (during the sixth day). Verse 27 reads: 
"So God created humankind in his image, in the image of God he created them; male and female he created 
them." In this first account man and woman are created together, at the same time, as equals--like two peas 
from the same pod. 


The second account, however, tells a different story. Man is created first, at the beginning of creation. 
However, woman is not created until later, at the very end of creation. In this second account, woman is 
created because God realizes that it is not good for man to be alone (2:18). 


Take a look at Chapter 2, verse 22. It reads: "and the rib which the LORD God had taken from the man 
he made into a woman." Here we find the familiar story of Adam's rib. 


According to this second creation story, man is created directly from the ground, whereas woman's 
physical being is derived from man. In this second creation story, man is created first, whereas woman 
completes his being. 


As you can imagine, given the sensitivities of our modern day, many people much prefer the first 
creation story's view of the two sexes being created together, as it leaves no opening for anyone to doubt their 


equality. 


At this point you might be asking, how is it that two different versions of the creation story could have 
slipped into our Bible? I should tell you that each of these two stories comes from its own distinct 
literary/religious tradition. And those two traditions, along with two others, are woven together--sometimes 
almost inextricably, to make-up the earliest books of our Old Testament, known as the “Hebrew Bible.” 


If you've ever read through the Old Testament chapter by chapter, you will have noticed this curious 
thing. Many events are recorded twice, in different places. And sometimes even the single telling of an event 


contains details which contradict each other. 


Consider, for example, the story of Noah's ark in Genesis 6:19. There, God tells Noah to bring two of 
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every living creature onto the ark. However, just a few verses later (Genesis 7:2) God tells Noah that he must 
bring seven pairs of every clean animal onto the ark. 


Genesis 7:17 indicates that the flood lasted forty days and forty nights; whereas, seven verses later we 
are told that the flood lasted one hundred fifty days. Such duplications and differences of detail are puzzling 
to the average Bible reader. But they are due to those four somewhat different strands of religious 
tradition—those four different strands, which some person or persons--long before Christ--melded together in 
various ways to create what are now the first several books in our Bible, including the book called "Genesis" 
which means "beginning." 


The first creation story in Genesis comes from what modern scholars have termed the "P" or "Priestly" 
strand of tradition. As distinquished from that, the second creation story comes from what scholars have 
identified as the "J" or "Jahwist" strand of tradition. 


In this particular case, instead of being merged together verse-by-verse, the "P" and the "J" stories of 
creation have been left intact and placed back-to-back, as two somewhat different views of the same basic 
subject: The Creation. 


If you think of it, that is not all that strange. For what are our New Testament Gospels, but 4 somewhat 
different accounts of Jesus' ministry placed back-to-back? 


tttt+tt++ 


The FIRST or "PRIESTLY" account of Creation 
GENESIS 1:1 - 2:4a 


We now turn to the first creation story. You should know that the "P" or "Priestly" tradition from which 
it comes, dates back to about the 5th or 6th Century B.C.--some time after the Hebrew people had been 
conquered and carried off into Babylonian exile. 


This is an important point of history to keep in mind. For there is a sense in which this "P" story of 
creation serves as a kind of rebuttal to the pagan Babylonian story of creation, to which the Hebrews were 
exposed while exiled in Babylon. 


You might ask, why is this particular strand of early Hebrew religious tradition given the name 
"Priestly"? In contrast to the other strands, the "Priestly" strand pays special attention to the worship aspects 
of the Hebrew faith. 


Also, writings from the "P" strand tend to be very orderly, precise, and "polished" in a literary sense. 
They are the kind of writing one might expect from someone in the learned priestly class of that early period. 


If you will, run your eye over the general divisions of the first creation story. Notice how well-organized 
it is. God's creation of the world is separated into seven, clearly-defined compartments. There's no vagueness 
here, one day follows the next, just like clock-work. 


It fits the "Priestly" concern, that the end of God's creation should be the Sabbath. Why should Jews 
keep the Sabbath, as a sacred day of rest and worship? According to this creation story the answer is simple. 


The Sabbath should be kept, precisely because God created it and blessed it when the world began. Not 
an afterthought or merely an invention of humans, the Sabbath was a sacred compartment of time, which God 
built into the very fabric and structure of the universe. In the "Priestly" view, to reject the Sabbath would be 
like rejecting life itself. 


Let's begin the first creation story by looking at verses 1 and 2, which read, 


(1) "In the beginning when God created the heavens and the earth, (2) the earth was a formless void and 
darkness covered the face of the deep, while a wind from God swept over the face of the waters." 


These two introductory verses set the stage for the first creation story--and what a vast stage it is! 


I'll warn you now, in sharp contrast to the grand and sweeping dimensions of this first story, the second 
creation story will seem very restricted, focusing as it does on just a barren patch of ground and a garden, 
albeit a luxurious one. 


You may know that the traditional Christian doctrine is that God created the world ex nihilo, which 
means "out of nothing." However, as the first creation story seems to indicate, something already existed 
prior God's creation. And that something was essentially thought of as being original chaos. Though in the 
NRSV translation shown above, that original chaos is portrayed in verse 2 as being water over which a wind 
from God swept. 


Some cultures in the early Middle East tended to assume that the pre-creation state was one of total 
water. This primal water was viewed with some fear. For it was associated with darkness, destruction, and 
complete chaos. 


Later I'll tell you about the Babylonian creation story. But for the moment, let me just note that the 
Babylonians symbolized these primal waters as a great dragon monster. 


Let's look at the first day of creation, verses 3-5 which read, 


(3) "Then God said, "Let there be light"; and there was light. (4) And God saw that the light was good; and 
God separated the light from the darkness. (5) God called the light Day, and the darkness he called Night. 
And there was evening and there was morning, the first day." 


The first day starts with the water of chaos. God creates light, simply by calling it into being. God 
pronounces that creation "good," and then God takes pains to separate the light from the darkness, such that 
Day and Night are created. 


Here's a curious thing which should alert us immediately to the inherent difference between religious and 
scientific truth. In this 3rd verse, God created light before God created anything to generate that light, such as 
the sun, a star, or a fire of any kind. 


In this creation story, God is so powerful that things "pop" into existence merely at the command of 
God's voice. So majestic and transcendent is this Creator God. 


Here's something you may not have noticed. God does not call the "darkness" good. In fact, the darkness 
of chaos is not God's creation. 


This first day is crucial. For before anything else is called into being, God first creates those 
compartments known as Day and Night, by which Time itself will henceforth be measured. On this first day 
of creation, Day and Night are just empty compartments set off from each other. 


On this first day of creation, there is no earth. There are no heavens. There is just Day and Night, and the 
wind (often translated as the “Spirit”) of God brooding over the dark, turbulent waters of chaos. 


We turn now to the second day of creation, verses 6-8. As those verses read, 


(6) And God said, "Let there be a dome in the midst of the waters, and let it separate the waters from the 
waters." (7) So God made the dome and separated the waters that were under the dome from the waters that 
were above the dome. And it was so. (8) God called the dome Sky. And there was evening and there was 
morning, the second day. 


By God’s verbal command alone, God continues to create order in the midst of primordial chaos. Sky is 
created. But notice this: both above and below, this new creation is still bounded by the fearful waters of 
chaos. 


You should know that the early Hebrews tended to view the uppermost edge of heaven as a great dome, 
which served as a barrier to keep out the upper waters of chaos. Some thought that God controlled rainfall by 
opening various windows in this dome from time to time. Fully enclosed, this same dome was viewed as 
floating on, and keeping out, the lower waters of chaos. 


At the conclusion of each of the seven days in this creation story, you will notice these words: "And 
there was evening and there was morning." The careful repetition of this phrase reflects the orderly "Priestly" 
style. Also, this phrase itself reflects the Hebrew understanding--still operative in today's Judaism--that each 
new day begins not in the morning, but at sunset. 


In our modern era, people have struggled with the word "day" in this creation story. In a "half-way" 
attempt to reconcile this story with evolutionary theory, people have claimed that the word "day" in this 
account really means millions, even billions of years. 


May I say that this is almost certainly a mis-reading of the biblical text. For the original author(s) very 
likely meant "day" in the usual twenty four hour sense. 


As I've said before, there is a significant difference between scientific and religious truth. The biblical 
stories of creation should be appreciated in their own light--not as any kind of science, but as ancient 
testimonies of faith which carry great spiritual meaning. 


Ever if our motives are the best, we modern Christians distort these ancient faith testimonies if we try to 
read the concepts of modern science into them. These stories have a special validity of their own, which we 
ignore if we seek to "scientize" them. 


By speaking of mere twenty four hour days, this story seeks to convey the utter magnificence of God's 
creative powers--powers whose scope stretches the human capacity for wonder and awe to the breaking point. 


Down through the years, science has often laughed at the religious image of God creating the world in 
mere twenty four hour periods. But consider this irony. In today's modern science, proponents of the "Big 
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Bang Theory" of creation are even talking in terms of mere fractions of a second--never mind a whole day--to 
describe the process by which our world was created! 


Whether from a scientific or religious point of view then, the creation of our world certainly evokes our 
greatest awe. And it is that awe--not any squabbling over the actual length of the process--which both 
scientific and religious approaches to this subject share. 


We now turn to the third day of creation, verses 9-13. They read, 


(9) And God said, "Let the waters under the sky be gathered together into one place, and let the dry land 
appear." And it was so. (10) God called the dry land Earth, and the waters that were gathered together he 
called Seas. And God saw that it was good. (11) Then God said, "Let the earth put forth vegetation: plants 
yielding seed, and fruit trees of every kind on earth that bear fruit with the seed in it.” And it was so. 


(12) The earth brought forth vegetation: plants yielding seed of every kind bearing fruit with the seed in it. 
And God saw that it was good. (13) And there was evening and there was morning, the third day. 


Once again God commands the separation of waters--this time, the lower waters of chaos--so that dry 
land, called earth, can appear beneath the domed Sky. These lower waters, set apart from the dry land, are 
called Seas. 


Given the prominence of water in this first account, I'm sure you won't be surprised to learn that it's 
sometimes been called the "wet" creation story. By contrast, the second creation story in Genesis is very 


"dry." 


Once the earth is created, God commands it to bring forth plants and fruit-trees--each capable of 
regenerating itself. As before, God views these creations as "good." 


As I noted before, this first creation story was written at a time when the ancient Hebrews were exposed 
to Babylonian culture and religion. The Babylonians had their own story of the world's creation, to which this 
Hebrew story was, in part, a rebuttal. 


In very brief outline, the Babylonian creation story went like this: In the beginning there were two 
monster gods of watery chaos. They were a salt water goddess in the form of a sea dragon and her consort, 
the god of fresh water. Together, they spawned a whole brood of monsters. 


From somewhere there arose another group of gods, who represented order. They killed the fresh water 
god, which caused the sea dragon goddess to rebel. A young god of order, named Marduk, challenged this 
evil salt water goddess and her monsters in a fierce battle. 


The young god of order was triumphant. He killed the salt water monster of chaos. Then he split her 
fish-like body in half, to create the heavens, the dry land, and the seas. Then he posted gods in the heavens, to 
prevent the upper waters of chaos from cascading down to flood the earth. 


The Babylonian creation story dates back to roughly 1,000 B.C.--about 400 years before the Hebrew 
story. Quite naturally, the early Hebrews drew on the creation imagery of their times. But here's the point I'd 
like to make. 
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These early Hebrews shaped that imagery to express their own understanding of spiritual truth. And their 
understanding far surpassed that of the Babylonians. For example, in the Genesis account there are no 
supernatural monsters. There is one supreme God, not a legion of gods. 


This one supreme God is a Spirit, so powerful and transcendent that this God controls chaos and creates 
the world, simply and effortlessly by command. In the Genesis account, there's no battle and no sea monster 
to be killed and cut in half. The world is created in peace and God calls this creation "good." 


Do you recall those waters of chaos which are above the dome of the Sky, along with those lower waters 
below the dome? Similar to Babylonian belief, some early Hebrews viewed these waters of chaos as being 
held at bay continuously by God's great power, thus ensuring the survival of his created world. 


However, if God ever relaxed that power even for an instant, those waters, would come crashing in to 
destroy the world, both from above and below. In fact, that's exactly how some early Hebrews accounted for 
the great flood in Noah's time. 


According to Genesis 7:11, the flood began on that day when "all the fountains of the great deep burst 
forth, and the windows of the heavens were opened." 


We moderns tend to take our world and life on this planet for granted. But for many early Hebrews, 
every day of the world's existence was a precious gift from God, who kept the waters of chaos divided. 


Speaking of divided waters, by now you may have realized that God's parting of the Red (or Reed) sea 
for Moses, was in a sense, a small-scale re-enactment of God's original water-dividing miracles at the 
creation. 


If you are fascinated by the Babylonian creation story, you might like to know that there is a fragment of 
its monster imagery which did slip into our Old Testament. Sometime you should read the 74th Psalm which 
praises God for dividing the sea and breaking “the heads of the dragons in the waters." 


We turn now to the fourth day of creation, verses 14-19, which read, 


(14) And God said, "Let there be lights in the dome of the sky to separate the day from the night; and let them 
be for signs and for seasons and for days and years, (15) and let them be lights in the dome of the sky to give 
light upon the earth." And it was so. 


(16) God made the two great lights--the greater light to rule the day and the lesser light to rule the night—and 
the stars. (17) God set them in the dome of the sky to give light upon the earth, (18) to rule over the day and 
over the night, and to separate the light from the darkness. And God saw that it was good. (19) And there was 
evening and there was morning, the fourth day. 


Once again, we see the creation of light before anything is created to generate that light. You will notice 
the concern to have celestial signs for marking the seasons, days, and years. This demonstrates the "Priestly" 
concern to provide special times for worship. The festivals of Judaism have long been set in accord with the 
lunar calendar. 





God sets the two great lights and the stars in the dome of the sky. The imagery here is one of God 
hanging these celestial lights on the inside surface of the heavenly dome, almost as one trims a Christmas 
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tree. 


Curiously, these early Hebrews made no distinction between planets and stars. They assumed that the 
Moon, like the Sun, generated its own light. 


Here's a very important point. There is a great difference between God and God’s creation. For example, 
God creates the stars, but in no sense is God or God's divine power within the stars. 


Pagan religions found gods in all kinds of things, for example: in stars, mountains, stones, and oceans. 
But as Hebrew belief evolved, it came to realize the one supreme God who is Spirit and who transcends 
everything in that supreme God’s creation. 


Here's an ironic thing you may not have realized. Although it occurred more than 2500 years ago in the 
Hebrew religion, this understanding of there being a great difference between God and material reality set the 
foundation from which our modern science has ultimately evolved. 


It is not likely that any kind of science could evolve in a culture which identified material objects with 
indwelling gods. 


The familiar 121st Psalm (NRSV) starts with these words: "J lift up my eyes to the hills. From where will 
my help come? My help comes from the LORD who made heaven and earth." 


The Canaanites of ancient Palestine worshipped various nature gods whose idols were located on 
hilltops they held to be sacred. As the Hebrew Psalmist is saying: His help doesn't come from any such 
hilltop. Instead, his help comes from the one true God who created the entire world--hilltops included. 





Christians today sometimes talk about finding God in nature. But that is a misnomer. For God is not in 
nature. The natural world is rather, God's handiwork. 


As you might infer, this creation story leaves no room at all for any kind of astrology. In fact, this 
creation story is likely a rebuttal to various pagan cultures of the day which believed in star worship and 
horoscope readings. 


We turn now to the fifth day of creation, found in Chapter 1, verses 20-23. It reads, 


(20) And God said, "Let the waters bring forth swarms of living creatures, and let birds fly above the earth 
across the dome of the sky." (21) So God created the great sea monsters and every living creature that moves, 
of every kind, with which the waters swarm, and every winged bird of every kind. And God saw that it was 
good. 


(22) God blessed them, saying, "Be fruitful and multiply and fill the waters in the seas, and let birds multiply 
on the earth." (23) And there was evening and there was morning, the fifth day. 


For the first time, "living" things are created. Although vegetation, plants, and trees have already been 
created (on the third day), the ancient Hebrews did not view them as sharing in "life." 


You will recall that this "Priestly" creation story is written, in part, as a rebuttal to an even older, 
Babylonian story of creation, which depicted a great struggle against evil sea monster gods. 
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To be sure, the "Priestly" creation story also makes reference to sea monsters. But what a difference 
there is! In the "P" account, the sea monsters no longer have divine or cosmic status. They are simply 
creatures which the one true God has created. 


In the "P" account, the sea monsters are no longer seen as inherently evil. In fact, God calls them "good" 
and even blesses them, that along with all other living things in the sea they might be "fruitful and multiply." 


This first creation story in Genesis is notable for these reasons. It rises above the pagan superstitions so 
evident in the Babylonian creation account. It makes a sharp distinction between the one God and God's 
creatures. It also portrays our natural world in a very positive way. 


In this first creation story, nature is not evil or to be combated as an enemy. Rather, the natural world-- 
including even sea monsters--is considered good and to be appreciated as God's creation. 


The sixth day of creation is spoken of in verses 24 and 25, as follows: 


(24) And God said, "Let the earth bring forth living creatures of every kind: cattle and creeping things and 
wild animals of the earth of every kind." And it was so. (25) God made the wild animals of the earth of every 
kind, and the cattle of every kind, and everything that creeps upon the ground of every kind. And God saw 
that it was good. 


Here is something you may not have noticed. God does not create the plants, fish, and animals directly. 
Yes, they are created at God's command. But, in fact, it is the earth itself which brings forth plants and 
animals. And it is the waters themselves which bring forth swarms of living creatures. 


God's relationship to plants, fish, and animals is indirect--not direct. This may seem like a small detail. 
But we'll soon see its significance. We turn now to verses 26 and 27, 





(26) Then God said, "Let us make humankind in our image, according to our likeness; and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the birds of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the wild 
animals of the earth, and over every creeping thing that creeps upon the earth." (27) So God created 
humankind in his image, in the image of God he created them; male and female he created them. 


No doubt you've read or heard this passage a good many times before today. But have you ever really 
noticed how verse 26 begins? It reads, "And God said, 'Let US make humankind in OUR image, according to 
OUR likeness." 


To whom is God referring in using the plural forms, "us" and "our"? Without a doubt, this is the most 
difficult passage in the first creation story, for mainline Protestant biblical scholars have been unable to find a 
definitive answer to this question. 


Classical Judaism is famous for its staunch adherence to belief in only one God. And for that reason, this 
one passage in the first creation story is quite perplexing. I say this "one passage," for the rest of the first 
creation story is unquestionably monotheistic. 


What did the original author(s) mean by using the plural here? Did the author really mean more than 
one god? Rejecting that notion, some scholars think that the plural may really refer back to an old Hebrew 
idea: namely, that the one true God had a heavenly court of creatures (i.e. angels) with whom God consulted. 
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Some other scholars think that the plural may only be a technicality of early Hebrew grammar--much 
like the "Royal We" in English, where the King speaks of himself in the plural. 


No one knows for sure. But whatever the correct explanation, this curious plural usage is not at all 
typical of this creation account. 


The "Priestly" account goes on to say that humankind is created in the "image" of God. Great theological 
works have been written on this theme, for it truly is profound. 


In the creation stories of other early cultures, humans were often created to be slaves to the gods. But 
that's far from the case in either of these two Genesis creation stories. For in both of them, humans are created 
with a special dignity, derived directly from the one true God. 


You will recall that God created light, the firmament, the earth, and the seas, simply by verbal command. 
"And God said, 'Let there be light’; and there was light." 


Likewise, by verbal command, God called the earth and the waters to bring forth plants and living 
creatures. "And it was so." 


In sharp contrast to all these, humans are not created simply by God's verbal command. Neither are 
humans just an indirect product of the earth's fruitfulness. Rather, as this creation story specifically says, 
"God created humankind in his image, in the image of God he created them." 


The creation of humans is direct; it is special and unique. The very being of God is intimately connected 
to the being of God’s new creation: humans. 


What did the author mean by saying that humankind was created in the "image of God"? The author 
meant that humans have a likeness to God, as regards spiritual power. In other words, like God, humans are 
invested with powers of thought, communication, and self-transcendence. 


As distinguished from all other living creatures on earth, humans are capable of enjoying a direct 
relationship with the Creator, for something of the divine was reflected in humans. 


Of course, the author of this story is careful to maintain a distinction between humans and God. For even 
with his great dignity and powers, humans are still said to be only a "likeness" of the divine. 


Here's something that may surprise you. The ancient Hebrews were very concrete in their thinking. The 
intellectual abstractions of Greek thought, which we take for granted today, were quite foreign to them. 


Very likely, when speaking of God's image, the author of this story, also meant that man's bodily form 
had some resemblance to God. This idea is not developed in this first creation story. But it is very apparent in 
the second creation story of Genesis--where God is depicted as molding clay with God’s hands and walking 
in a garden. 


Of course, by the time of Jesus--some five or more centuries later--the total spirituality of God the 
Creator, was much better understood. 


Here's an interesting point. This creation story focuses on the creation of the entire species of human 
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beings--not just on the creation of a single man and woman. Furthermore, in this story, men and women are 
created together, as two equivalent expressions of the same type of being, referred to generically as 
"humankind." 


In contrast to the second Genesis creation story which speaks of the secondary creation of Eve from 
Adam's rib, this first story leaves no room for doubt as to the equal dignity of both men and women before 
God. 


We now turn to verses 28-31, which read, 


(28) God blessed them, and God said to them, "Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it; and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the air and over every living thing that moves 
upon the earth. 


(29) God said, "See, I have given you every plant yielding seed that is upon the face of all the earth, and 
every tree with seed in its fruit; you shall have them for food. (30) And to every beast of the earth, and to 
every bird of the air, and to everything that creeps on the earth, everything that has the breath of life, I have 
given every green plant for food." And it was so. 


(31) God saw everything that he had made, and indeed, it was very good. And there was evening and there 
was morning, the sixth day. 


Just as God has authority over the entire world, humans (made in God's "image") are granted authority 
over the earth. In the author’s usual orderly way, the "Priestly" author creates a hierarchy of earthly being. 
And right at the apex of that hierarchy are humans, the summit of all God's creative endeavors. 


As the Psalmist (Psalm 8:4-5) remarked with great awe, "What are human beings that you are mindful 
of him. . .yet you have made them a little lower than God." 


Here's something you've probably never noticed. God gives humans every seed plant and fruit tree to eat. 
By contrast, animals are given only green plants to eat. However, neither humans nor animals are given any 
meat to eat! 


The author of this first creation story assumes that God created the world in such a way that humans and 
animals would live together in blissful harmony. Humans would not eat any animals and they would not eat 
each other. 


This idyllic image of earthly life was to change. For later on, after the great flood of Noah's time 
(Genesis 9:3), God allows humans to eat animal flesh with one major restriction. The blood is not to be eaten, 
for it is presumed to be the source of a creature's life. This ancient restriction is still observed today by some 
Jews. 


I turn now to Chapter 2, verses 1-4a, which read as follows, 


(1) Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all their multitude. (2) And on the seventh day God 
finished the work that he had done, and he rested on the seventh day from all the work that he had done. 


(3) So God blessed the seventh day and hallowed it, because on it God rested from all the work that he had 
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done in creation. (4) These are the generations of the heavens and the earth when they were created. 
Thus, the first Genesis creation story draws to a close. 


Of course, it is ascribing human characteristics to God, to assume God would need to rest after working. 
But the author uses that description to present the great importance of the Sabbath as a day of rest and 
spiritual reflection which God built into the very structure of the universe at the time of its creation. 


Throughout all the writings of this “Priestly” author, this first creation story included, particular attention 
is paid to the various religious ceremonies and practices of the Jewish faith. 


ttttttt++ 


The SECOND or "YAHWIST" account of Creation 
GENESIS 2:4b - 2:25 


We now turn to the second of these creation stories, which has been called the "J" or "Yahwist" account. 
You should know that "Yahweh" was the early Hebrews' personal name for God. Revering this personal 
name for God as utterly sacred, many early Hebrews scrupulously avoided all direct use of it. 


The second Genesis creation story came to be called the "Yahwist" account for this reason: in contrast to 
the usual custom, this second creation story always uses the sacred name "Yahweh" for God. 


If you turn to the second creation account in Genesis, which begins at Chapter 2, verse 4b, and run your 
eye over that account, you will see that the deity is referred to as "LORD God" over and over again. That 
word "LORD" is the English translation for the Hebrew word "Yahweh." 


Then, in contrast, run your eye over the first creation account in Genesis. In that first creation story the 
deity is always referred to as "God"--not "LORD God." Unlike the second creation story, the first creation 
story never uses the sacred name "Yahweh" in referring to the deity. 


As I noted before, mainline Protestant Biblical scholarship has detected at least four different strands of 
literary/religious tradition which were woven together--long before Christ--to make up the opening books our 
Old Testament--Genesis included. 


One of those early strands was the "Priestly" tradition, from which the first creation story comes. 
Another of those strands was this "J" or "Yahwist" tradition, which contains the second creation story. 


According to scholars, this "J" strand dates back about 9 centuries before Christ. Thus, it predates the 
"Priestly" tradition by about 300 or 400 years and is among the oldest writings in our Bible. 


It may seem odd to you that this second creation story would start in the middle of a Bible verse-- 
Chapter 2, verse 4b, to be exact. But as I've noted before, when it was first written the Bible was not divided 


into chapters and verses. Those divisions came much, much later. 


We begin the "Yahwist" creation story by turning to verses 4b-5, which read, 
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(4b) In the day that the LORD God made the earth and the heavens, (5) when no plant of the field was yet in 
the earth and no herb of the field had yet sprung up--for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the 
earth, and there was no one to till the ground; 


The second creation story has only just begun and already we find ourselves viewing the creation from a 
very different perspective. 


As we've seen, the first creation account starts with the threatening waters of chaos everywhere. In a 
series of creative acts over distinct twenty four hour days, God divides those waters and calls into being the 
major structures of the universe, namely, the firmament, the Earth, the seas, and the celestial objects. 


The "P" account of creation is both sweeping and awesome. It's no wonder that the ancient Bible 
editor(s) chose to put it in first position, at the very beginning of Genesis. By contrast, the "J" account of 
creation seems much more limited in scope. 


For in the "Yahwist" account, the focus is not so much on the great, awe-inspiring structures of the 
universe, as it is on a barren patch of wasteland, called earth, which is so bone dry that it will not support any 
kind of life. 


Not only is the "Priestly" account immersed in water, it also tends to view water as a kind of dark enemy 
which needs to be brought to order. By contrast, this "Yahwist" account begins with a bleak desert, where 
water is very scarce and cherished as a blessing which is absolutely necessary for any fertility. 


As some have said, in terms of setting, the "wet" "Priestly" account tends to reflect the springtime in 
Babylon, when the abundant waters of the Tigris and Euphrates recede from the marshes to reveal dry land. 
By contrast, the "dry" "Yahwist" account tends to reflect the long, hot summers of Canaan, whose parched 
fields often withered for lack of water. 


Likely these are clues as to the origins of each of these creation stories. As you will recall, the "Priestly" 
account of creation does have certain connections with the ancient Babylonian story of creation. 


Similarly, many scholars conclude that the "Yahwist" strand of religious tradition was almost certainly 
written in the Kingdom of Judah--that hot, southern region of the Promised Land which includes Jerusalem, 
the Wilderness of Judea, and the Dead Sea. 


You will recall that the "Priestly" creation story is very orderly, taking place over seven distinct days. In 
contrast, the entire "J" account of creation is said, simply, to take place, "Jn the day that the LORD God made 
the earth and the heavens." 


"In the day" is ambiguous. For in the original Hebrew text it could mean either a single twenty four hour 
day, or more generally "at that time when" God created. In any event, the "Yahwist" author seems more 
interested in simply telling the story of God's creative work, then in plotting its progress on any kind of time- 
frame. 


We now turn to verses 6 and 7, which read, 


(6) but a stream would rise from the earth, and water the whole face of the ground-- (7) then the LORD God 
formed man from the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
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living being. 


The word "stream" here could also be translated as "flood." Similar to the "Priestly" author, the 
"Yahwist" writer probably assumed that the earth was suspended above a great subterranean ocean, from 
which such waters could bubble up. At any rate, the dry land is now irrigated and the creation of life can 
begin. 


You've heard it said that something is often lost in translating texts from one language to another. Such 
is the case here, as one considers the original Hebrew words behind this modern English translation. 


Consider the beginning of verse 7, which reads, "then the LORD God formed man from the dust of the 
ground." 


According to scholars, the original Hebrew behind this word "formed" suggests the image of the LORD 
God, at work like a potter, shaping the moist clay in God’s own hands to create human beings. 


This second creation story gives us a very earthy, human image of God's creative activity which contrasts 
sharply with the first creation story where most of God's creative activity takes place, simply by God's verbal 
command: "Then God said, 'Let there be light”; and there was light." 


In verse 7, consider also the English words "man" and "ground." According to scholars, these are 
translations of two, almost identical Hebrew words: "adham" and "'adhamah." In fact, the two Hebrew words 
are word-plays on each other. 

All in all, the "Yahwist" author leaves no doubt that this "man" or "'adham" whom God creates, is 
intimately linked to the "ground" or "'adhamah." By way of simple contrast, I might note that in the first 
creation story, God's creation of "man" has nothing to do with the earth: "man" inhabits the earth, but is not 
created directly from it." 


As likely you've already noticed, the personal name "Adam" is taken from this Hebrew word "adham"-- 
which means "man" in the collective sense. This may surprise you, but if you look closely at the “Yahwist’s” 
account of creation in chapter 2, you will discover that the personal name "Adam" does not appear there. 


Throughout Genesis chapter 2, the “Yahwist,” writing in the Hebrew language, always refers to "man" in 
the collective sense. It isn't until the story of the Garden of Eden in Genesis, chapter 3, that the personal name 
"Adam" begins to appear in the "Yahwist's" account. 


As you will recall, the "Priestly" account of creation speaks only of the creation of human beings as a 
species--in male and female versions. 


According to the "Yahwist," God molds the moistened ground in God’s own hands and breathes the 
"breath of life" into the nostrils of the clay figure God holds. The imagery here is both human and very 
intimate. 


Here's something we need to understand. We in our modern day are heavily influenced by Greek 
thinking, which was quite alien to the early Hebrews. Many Christians in our modern day think of humans as 
having both a temporary physical body and an indestructible spiritual part called a soul. That is classic Greek 
thinking which goes back at least as far as Socrates and Plato. 
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By contrast, and as shown in this 2nd creation account, the early Hebrews had a different view of human 
beings. In their view, human beings were basically dust, but dust which had been animated by the "breath" or 
"spirit" of God. 


Although bestowed upon human beings, this dust-animating "breath" or "spirit" ultimately belonged to 
God, and God could withdraw it at any time. Reflecting this early Hebrew belief, a friend says to Job, the 
long-suffering Old Testament prophet (Job 34:14,15), 


"If he (God) should take back his spirit to himself, and gather to himself his breath, all flesh would perish 
together, and all mortals return to dust." 


In Greek thinking, the essential "life" of a person was inherent within that person's body/soul make-up. 
In contrast, in early Hebrew thinking the essential "life" of a person depended entirely on God's "breath" or 
"spirit." 


Realizing this difference, we see what powerful imagery there is in "Yahweh" the divine potter, carefully 
breathing God’s "breath of life" into the clay nostrils of the potter’s new creation from the dust. 


This is jumping ahead in the "Yahwist's" creation account, but I will make this point. Later on, when the 
LORD God creates the animals, God does so without bestowing God’s "breath of life" upon them. In this 
story, God's "breath" or "spirit" is reserved for humans and for humans alone. 





At this point you may already be aware of this notable difference between the "P" and "J" creation 
accounts. In the "Priestly" account human beings are created at the end and climax of God's creation. In 
contrast, in the "Yahwist" account humans are created at the beginning of God's creation, before anything else 
existed on the earth, even plants. 


This difference in the order of creation is a great stumbling block to any who would mistakenly try to 
transform these creation stories into scientific fact. 


But then, as I've said before, these stories are not scientific. Rather, they are religious documents of 
spiritual truth. We should look to them to answer not HOW, but rather WHY and by WHOM the world was 
created. It's up to science and its empirical methods to tell us precisely HOW--through what material 
processes--the world was created. 


These two creation stories differ greatly as to the order of God's creation. But here is the spiritual truth 
which both of them profess together. Whether created first or last, human beings are the highest order of 
God's creation. And human beings have a unique, direct relationship with God their Creator, a relationship 
which makes all the difference. 


The "Priestly" author speaks of humans being created in the "image" of God. The "Yahwist" author 
makes a similar point when that author speaks of humans receiving the "breath of life" directly from God’s 
own being. 


I turn now to chapter 2, verses 8 and 9 which read, 


(8) And the LORD God planted a garden in Eden, in the east; and there he put the man whom he had formed. 
(9) Out of the ground the LORD God made to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food, 
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the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 


Once again we see this difference between the "P" and "J" accounts. In the "Priestly" account, God 
creates by divine fiat. God simply proclaims God’s divine will and it is accomplished immediately. However, 
in this "Yahwist" account, God's creative acts come about in much more tangible, "human" ways. 


This newly-created garden in Eden is not simply "called" into being. As the "Yahwist" indicates, the 
garden came into being because God planted it. In other words, God hoed and sowed it. 


This "J" account of creation is very ancient. It harks back to a very early period--many would say 
primitive period--when the Hebrews viewed their God as having a physical form. 


Later Hebrew thinking came to recognize that God is absolutely spiritual in nature. Jesus himself 
declared that (John 4:24), "God is spirit, and those who worship him must worship in spirit and truth." 


But as we see in this very early "Yahwist" account, God is depicted as molding clay, planting a garden, 
and then walking in that garden, such that Adam and Eve even hear God's footsteps, as Genesis 3:8 indicates. 


Our Holy Bible is a book of great spiritual truths. But in many cases, such as this, the most profound 
human understanding of those truths (which we tend to take for granted today) took centuries to evolve. 


Before we talk about Eden, let's continue on to verses 10-14, 


(10) A river flows out of Eden to water the garden, and from there it divides and becomes four branches. (11) 
The name of the first is Pishon; it is the one that flows around the whole land of Havilah, where there is 
gold; (12) and the gold of that land is good; bdellium and onyx stone are there. (13) The name of the second 
river is Gihon, it is the one that flows around the whole land of Cush. (14) The name of the third river is 
Tigris, which flows east of Assyria. And the fourth river is the Euphrates. 


The Tigris and Euphrates rivers are well known today. In ancient times, the Sumerian civilization, and 
then later the Babylonian, grew up around them. But what about these two other rivers: the Pishon and 
Gihon? Some modern scholars have assumed that these two rivers were purely imaginary. 


But consider this. Modern satellite photography has discovered the bed of an ancient river in northern 
Arabia—previously unknown--which could be the key to identifying both the Pishon and Gihon rivers of the 
"Yahwist's" account. 


According to scholars, the word "Eden" was not original with the Hebrew people. They inherited it from 
the Sumerians who produced the world's first written language about 3,000 years (!) before Christ. In turn, 
those Sumerians are thought to have inherited the word "Eden" from a still earlier culture which existed as 
much as 6,000 years before Christ. 


Scholars know that those early Sumerians had their own story of a luxurious "paradise" land. In Hebrew, 
the word "Eden" means "delight." In Sumerian it means "fertile plain." 


Based on these and other findings, an intriguing theory has been proposed. (One can read about it in the 
May 1987 issue of the "Smithsonian" magazine.) That theory suggests that long before the Hebraic period 
there really was a lush spot of land called "Eden," upstream from the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. Then, about 
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6,000 B.C., or earlier, that spot of fertile land was flooded by the rising Persian Gulf. But still, the fond 
memory of that fertile land passed down through the millennia and through successive Middle Eastern 
cultures, until the biblical author took that memory up and shaped it for that author’s own account of creation. 


There are several other points of contact between ancient Sumerian belief and the "Yahwist's" story of 
creation, which I won't go into at present. But those points of contact should not surprise us. For as the Bible 
itself tells us, Abraham, the great founder and patriarch of the Hebrew people, originally came from Ur, the 
capital city of ancient Sumeria (Genesis 11:31). According to scholars, Abraham lived about 1900 B.C. 


We turn now to verses 15 through 17, which read: 


(15) The LORD God took the man and put him in the garden of Eden to till it and keep it. (16) And the LORD 
God commanded the man, "You may freely eat of every tree of the garden; (17) but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil you shall not eat, for in the day that you eat of it you shall die." 


God places humans in this idyllic setting and then charges humans with the responsibility of maintaining 
it. In this passage the "Yahwist" clearly indicates the sovereignty of God and the required obedience of 
humans to God. At this point in the story, one begins to get a sense of human genders, that the “man” put in 
the garden is a masculine being. Though as indicated later in this creation story, in Genesis 3:2-3, God’s 
instructions to the “man” in verses 16 and 17 above also are understood by the “Yahwist” as applying to the 
woman as well, once she is created as a human too. 


Moving on to verses 18 through 20, we read: 


(18) Then the LORD God said, "It is not good that the man should be alone; I will make him a helper as his 
partner." (19) So out of the ground the LORD God formed every animal of the field and every bird of the air, 
and brought them to the man to see what he would call them; and whatever the man called every living 
creature, that was its name. (20) The man gave names to all cattle, and to the birds of the air, and to every 
animal of the field; but for the man there was not found a helper as his partner." 


According to the "Yahwist" it is only humans who receive God's precious "breath of life." Every other 
creature is formed by God from the ground alone. 


The first creation story speaks of God as giving humans "dominion" over every living thing on earth. 
This second creation story makes a similar point when it portrays all the different creatures of the world 
paraded before humans, so that humans can name them. As the early Hebrews believed, to know the name of 
a being was to have power over it. 


The "Yahwist" implies that all living creatures were created for the purpose of being a helper, as a 
partner for man. Yet, despite the variety of God's creations there is still no creature which "completes" or 
"fulfills" the special nature of man's being. 


We turn to verses 21 through 23, which read, 


(21) So the LORD God caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man, and he slept; then he took one of his ribs 
and closed up its place with flesh; (22) and the rib which the LORD God had taken from the man he made 
into a woman and brought her to the man. (23) Then the man said, "This at last is bone of my bones and flesh 
of my flesh; this one shall be called Woman, for out of Man she was taken." 
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At this point the gender distinction between “Man” and “Woman” is emphasized. Though, the 
"Yahwist" indicates that there is a very deep, special relationship between these two genders of humans. For 
they share the same bone, the same flesh, and the same precious "breath of life" from God the creator. 


Many Bible scholars feel that it was the intention of the "Yahwist" author to portray Man and Woman as 
being created equal. True enough, the "Yahwist" does portray Woman as being created second, after Man. 
But as these scholars maintain, the "Yahwist" attaches no sense of inferiority to this second position. Rather, 
the "Yahwist" sees the creation of Women, second, as fulfilling the human species and completing what was 
incomplete in Man alone. Each is of equal importance before God the creator. 


Modern scholars see sexual equality in the "Yahwist's" creation account. But, sad to say, that's not the 
interpretation often given to this story. 


Consider, for example, the Apostle Paul. Paul had many profound things to say about the Christian faith. 
But even so, the repressively patriarchal culture of Paul's day did influence his thinking. 


In the New Testament book I Timothy, Paul states his firm belief that women should be silent and 
submissive in church. Furthermore, Paul states that in his churches, he does not allow women to teach or to 
hold any authority over men. 


To support his point of view, Paul refers back to the "Yahwist's" creation story, saying (I Timothy 
2:13,14), “For Adam was formed first, then Eve; and Adam was not deceived, but the woman was deceived 
and became a transgressor." 


Along with many others after him, Paul gives this interpretation to the "Yahwist's" story. Paul concludes 
that to be created second--and from a rib bone at that!--was to be created in some sense inferior. 


Almost certainly this is a serious misinterpretation of the "Yahwist's" story. But even today, this 
misinterpretation likely plays a part in the resistance some churches have to ordaining women as clergy. 


Here's a question. Is it really true that men have one less rib than women? Believe it or not, for centuries 
the Christian Church stubbornly clung to the belief that men do, indeed, have one less rib. 


In 1543, Andreas Vesalius, the founder of modern anatomy, actually counted the ribs in humans. Of 
course, he discovered that men and women have exactly the same number of ribs. But still, many Christians 
were not convinced. Of course, the "Yahwist" never says that men have one less rib. That was just a pious, 
popular legend which many Christians mistakenly wove into their faith. 


Of course, there are many modern jokes about Adam's rib. But what was its significance for the 
"Yahwist?" For the "Yahwist" the rib symbolizes the deep affinity which Man and Woman have for each 
other. 


We turn to verses 24 and 25, which read: 


(24) Therefore a man leaves his father and his mother and clings to his wife, and they become one flesh. (25) 
And the man and his wife were both naked, and were not ashamed. 


It is worth noting that both Jesus and Paul quote this 24th verse in their teachings concerning marriage 
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(Mark 10:6-9; Ephesians 5:3). And as likely you could guess, the "Yahwist's" phrase "they become one 
flesh," refers to the sexual relationship which a man and a women share. 


In this one verse--the 24th--the "Yahwist" author accomplishes two things. First, he accounts for the 
sexual urge which men and women feel, as being a gift from God which is inherent in the very nature of their 


being. 


Second, he establishes the institution of marriage as being part of the natural order of human life, right 
from the very beginning of creation. 


In the final verse of this second chapter of Genesis, we see that the man and his wife are both naked and 
unashamed. They are guiltless and innocent before God. But as we know, according to the "Yahwist," as his 
account of the creation is continued in the third chapter of Genesis with the story of the serpent, the apple, 
and the temptation which both Adam and Eve give into, that sense of guiltlessness and innocence before God 


will change. 


+t++4+++4++ 


